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In , CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

el An exercise of Robert Hatton, in our late Philadel- 


phia Yearly Meeting. 


There is a view that has presented itself to 
my mind, not only at the present time, but 
at some others, in reference to the testimonies 
of truth, not testimonies of ours but of truth, 
that the Society was raised up by au Almighty 
Hand to bear to the world. 

The testimony against that ministry that 
was sustained by theological training, the idea 
and belief was very general at the time of 
the rise of our early Friends, that no one 
could preach the Gospel but such as were 
educated in the schools and colleges of man. 
They must be learned in the opinions and 
writings of those that were called the fathers 
of the church; men who lived in the first or 
second century after the advent of Jesus; 
they were referred to these, and they applied 
themselves unto these that they might become 
learned in theology, or religion as they 
termed it. 

Early in the exercises of our beloved pre- 
decessor,'George Fox, it had been shown to 
him by the Spirit of the Lord that to be bred at 
Oxford or Cambridge, or at any other schools 
of learping, was not sufficient to make a min- 
ister of Jesus Christ. 

The same testimony remains to-day, that to 
be read in iiecslegiaal schools, and to be read 
in the schools even to become wise in the out- 
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ward knowledge of the Scriptures, are not of 
themselves sufficient to make a minister of 
Jesus. It is a divine and holy gift, and I be- 
lieve it is raised up by the power of Him who 
is indeed the great Head of the Church, to be 
a blessing unto His people. A ministry from 
the immediate quickening of His own Holy 
Spirit in the soul, which qualified and 
anointed His servants to declare to the 

ple that which was eminently caloulashg te 
promote their welfare by bringing them unto 
the teachings of God Himself, and as they 
were concerned in this ministry they bore a 
testimony against that which was out of it. 
Unless we come to this spiritual ministry, we 
cannot bear a faithful testimony against that 
which is opposed to it. 

I believe that it is lowering the ministry 
of this word of God, and bringing it down to 
a very low level, to place it upon the same 
plane that a mechanic may learn his trade, or 
a professional man his profession, or a physi- 
cian may learn medicine. 

Tt is degrading the office of a minister of 
our Father in Heaven, the infinitely wise 
God, who has declared that He will not give 
His praise to graven images, nor His glory 
to another, that we should encourage a min- 
istry of this kind, which is taught in the 
schoolg of men, we are profaning the holy 
name. 

The only ground upon which a true minis- 
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try can stand, the only foundation that ever 
was placed for it, is that which God Himself 
hath placed, even Christ Jesus, the revealed 
word, the quickening Spirit in the soul. As 
we come to know this in our souls, it enables 
us to bear testimony against everything that 
is contrary to its own divine nature. And as 
Jesus Christ is in us, there will flow from us 
that love to the brethren that will lead us to 
plead with them for their own good, and not 
fur any honor or any praise of our own; for 
it is not unto us but unto Him who hath 
ealled us that we are to give all the glory. 

In order to support this Christian ministry 
Friends have ever entered into feeling and 
sympathy with the minister. 

The responsibility of his position is very 
aptly described by the great patriarch Jacob, 
when he says, “ Issachar is an ass, crouching 
down between two burdens.” O, how expres- 
sive of the Gospel minister, the burdens that 
rest upon him, first the salvation of his own 
soul, and second the earnest feeling that goes 
forth that would gather all the rational crea- 
tion of God into the heavenly fold of peace 
and joy. 

They need the support, and the fellow- 
ship and unity of the brethren to hold up 
their hands, even as the hands of Moses were 
sustained by Joshua and the elders of Israel ; 
even so are those that are concerned in the 
work of the ministry. They need the help 
of the rightly exercised members of society. 
For the ministry is represented by the pro- 
phet when he said, “ My beloved hath a vine- 
yard in a very fruitful hill, and he fenced it, 
and gathe out the stones thereof, and 
planted it with the choicest vine, and built a 
tower in the midst of it, and also made a 
wine-press therein.” 

It is in a measure true that he has gathered 
the stones off of it—those hard feelings that 
prevailed in the heart. The stones are all 
gathered out of the heart of the true minister 
—he has none of these to throw at any one. 

Some of us do remember in years that 
are past that there has been something of this 
stoning nature. But we rejoice to-day that this 
has been removed, and that we feel to unite 
with and love one another. 

He gathered the stones from his fruitful 
field, and planted it with the choicest vine, 
and planted a hedge around it, and reared 
the tower in the midst of it. That tower is 
the power of the ministry of the divine word 
—and as we gather unto that we shall have 
strength and shall be able to warn the people 
where there may be danger, and to build 
them up by words of encouragement, and 
bring to their remembrance of those things 
which the Spirit of God hath raised up. 
Here I may say that there is no individual 
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but knows the true minister and follower of 
Jesus Christ, who goeth before and o 

the way. Oh, that we may maintain thiy 
ministry in its purity! then will the ministe, 
bear faithful testimony to the truth, and his 
work be easily distinguished -from all that 
which is out of this power. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 


“To the lover of Nature, she speaks a ya. 4 


ried language ;” and to the reflecting mind, her 
attractions are manifold. She spreads her 
banquet in the groves, her verdure in the 
fields ; she abounds in themes for meditation, 
with much that requires investigation to reg. 
lize its value. Her greatest favorites have 
never yet measured her depths; none but her 
Author can comprehend her fulness—her 
abounding wealth-—her hidden treasures— 
her broad domain, girt about with invisible 
strongholds that finite conception can never 
scan. 

No marvel Job was humbled by the ques. 
tions put to him, and said, “I have uttered 
things too wonderful for me, things I under. 
stood not.” Mysterious, indeed, it seems 
when we are led to reflect on the possibi- 
lities of Him who “ weighs the mountains in 
scales and the hills in a balance, and who 
taketh up the isles as a very little thing ;” 


and yet we are privileged to call Him Father © 


—we may approach Him with all our infir. 
mities—we may “enter His house with 
thanksgiving and His courts with praise.” 

O that the Church, in all its varied forms, 
would come out of the wilderness of confused 
ideas and vague opinions, and put on Christ! 
Then would she stand as the “ woman clothed 
with the sun, and the moon under her feet, 
and upon her head a crown of twelve stars,” 
representing the twelve Apostles—the first 
promulgators of the new faith, all of whom, 
except the beloved John, suffered martyrdom 
“for the word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus Christ.” 

May we stand firm and true in advocating 


His own doctrine, “I am the light of the 7 


world; he that believeth in Me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” This the 


glory.” SaraH Hunt. 


Fifth month, 1884. 





Who hath a greater combat than he that 7 
laboreth to overcome himself? This oughtto © 
be our endeavor,—to conquer ourselves and ~ 
daily wax stronger, and to make a further | 


growth in holiness.— Thomas 4 Kempis. 





reat Apostle Paul corrobo- — 
rates when he directs the attention of the ~ 
true believers to “ Christ in them the hope of ~ 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF MINISTERS—THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. 


This is an era of investigation into things 
« new and old,” and it is no matter of surprise 
that in the greater diffusion of knowledge and 
more general tendency for each individual 
to think for himself (a condition of things the 
Society of Friends has always upheld), 
even its own time honored regulations come 
in for their share of attention. If these 
regulations are “sound” and founded upon 
truth they: will withstand the test, if not 
they will have to give way to that which will 
better serve the needs of our own times. 
The following taken from The British Friend 
will be read with interest : 


Among the many-sided features of Chris- 
tianity few are more remarkable than its flexi- 
bility under ever-varying circumstances. 
Whenever great principles are concerned 
Christianity makes a firm stand ; but princi- 

Jes inviolate arrangements, even the most 
important are left to time, place, and circum- 
stances. Its founder, with a knowledge of the 
vast difference in mental constitution among 
men, and of the wide diversity which marks 
their positions and conditions in the world, 
left much to the exercise of ordinary prudence 
and common sense, One thing alone was 
needful,—that the heart be right in the sight 
of God. A few examples may not be out of 
place. 

In so solemn an engagement as that of 
divine worship all that is important is com- 
prised in the brief declaration: “They that 
‘worship God must worship Him in spirit and 
intruth.” Whether one man may be engaged 
to conduct a service for a money payment, or 
whether to leave every worshipper in the 
congregation at liberty to take part gratui- 
tously is left as secondary to the one great 
requirement. We have nothing to show 
whether audible exercises should occupy the 
entire period, or whether intervals of silence 
should allow opportunity for individual devo- 
tion and reflection. hether in the act of 
public prayer the petitioner should stand, or 
whether he should bow before his Maker on 
the bended knee, is left, it may be, to consi- 
derations of convenience, or to individual 
judgment. We have no guidance for the 
admission or the exclusion of singing; and 
further, it is not inimical to true worship if 
many sincere worshippers feel stimulated to 
holier thoughts, and are led to benefit by 
greater solemnity when “the pealing anthem 
swells the note of praise.” 
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- A large majority of Christian churches | word. 
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have, indeed, answered these questiuns, and 
with little disagreement either in belief or 
practice. One small body alone stands out 
as an exception, but is giving signs of uncer- 
tainty and change 
It is not intended here to discuss the opin- 
ions and usages of “ Friends” in reference to 
the particulars above named, but to venture 
a few observations on their unique mode of 
selecting and appointing ministers. A 
stranger, it may be remarked at the outset, 
from ‘anything he could notice, might con- 
clude that the worshippers are under no con- 
cern whether they are supplied with a gospel 
ministry or not. Accustomed to periods of 
silence, though not always profiting by their 
length, to take any steps towards a remedy 
seems foreign to their thoughts. Accordingly, 
no one young or old being set apart for the 
office, and all instruction and training with a 
view to it being altogether wanting, the 
preacher, on commencing his service, may be 
said to select himself. There being no restric- 
tion as to age, sex, occupation, or worldly 
position, all the members are, strictly speak- ° 
Ing, on equal terms. In the absence of 
established speakers, silence in an assembly 
will therefore continue unless some one, it may 
be after long mental conflict, feels it his or 
her duty to break it in exhortation or vocal 
prayer. The first indication of this feeling 
of duty may consist in repeating a passage of 
Scripture. © 
Every member, according to conviction, 
thus using his or her Christian liberty, there 
is no regulation or usage to limit their num- 
ber, though it seldom happens that more than 
one makes his first public appearance on the 
same occasion. Some may, of course, mistake 
their calling; and in default of a capacity to 
make the discovery themselves, must be 
admonished by some of their brethren. We 
now arrive at the firat step taken by the body 
towards selecting and appointing a minister. 
The grounds on which a preacher thus, as ° 
it were, on his trial, claims the support of his 
hearers are numerous; and his deficiencies 
may not be unimportant. Hence it cannot 
be a matter of surprise if at times there is a 
long delay before there is any formal move- 
ment. A few individuals on whom rests the 
decision to move at length give notice that 
the case is to be officially considered. There 
may be little said on the occasion, or there 
may be much. In either case, in the absence 
of opposition, it is either obvious, or it is 
assumed, that the ministerial labors of the 
individual are acceptable, and he or she is 
recorded as a minister. The value of this 
record will be further noticed. It is the only 
mode of “ ordination,” for want of a better 
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a farm laborer or a wealthy banker. 


before ? 


It is assumed in the Society of Friends that 
every one rightly engaged in preaching the 
Gospel is called, or directly influenced, by the 
It is not a mere 
apprehension of duty, it is a definite sensible 
call, A sharp line is therefore drawn between 
one thus commissioned and others not so com- 
The difference is prodigious. 
The one, wherever he is, whatever he does, 


Holy Spirit so to do. 


missioned. 


has advanced indefinitely above his fellows. 


They could not, if they would, suppress in 


their minds an impression of the change. 
They accord to him instinctively that kind 
and amount of deference, if not homage, 
which, if they have not erred, is justly his due, 
and he himself yielding to what is regarded 
‘as legitimate and proper, leaves his seat—it 
may be in the body of the meeting—and 
takes his place first in the gallery. His 
neighbor, above whom he now sits, is perhaps 
his senior, and every way up till now his su- 
perior. He may be a more experienced 
Christian, a- more zealous laborer, a more 
shining light. This marked elevation of cer- 
tain individuals, on the sole ground of utter- 
ances in a Meeting for Worship, gives rise 
to some serious reflections. 
If the members of the congregation had 
only to consider and pronounce whether this 
or that ministry was to them acceptable and 
helpful the matter would be simple. But, as 
already remarked, their verdict involves the 
further conclusion, that the preacher is 
divinely commissioned to preach. But there 
is nothing to show that his fellow-members 
have any capacity to judge on this point, nor 
‘ any authority for their conclusion. They 

may be altogether mistaken, and, as a fact, 
it is not to be concealed that mistakes are 
not uncommon. The time was when ministers 
among Friends spoke in a voice of thunder. 
Whether they were mistaken or not, they 
felt they were inspired, and it was of little 
concern to them whether men acknowledged 
them or not. He who can say, as an inspired 
man can say, “ Thus saith the Lord,” delivers 


his Lord’s message, whether his hearers scoff 


or tremble. , . : ° aM 

The acknowledged ministgr is said to be 
encouraged and*helped by knowing that his 
ministry is acceptable. But how easily he 
may be deceived. When his case is under 
consideration, suppose a dozen of those present 
speak in his favor, what of the two dozen who 
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The individual thus recorded, or acknow- 
ledged, which is the more usual term, may be 
As an 
acknowledged minister he is on an equality 
with all others. The question now arises—In 
what ‘respect is the position of him or her 
thus acknowledged different from what it was 


are silent? and what about three dozen who 
are absent? There may be, as sometimes 
there is, a serious difference of opinion; byt 
little or much, an openly-expressed objection 
on these occasions, requiring, as it must, 
unwonted courage, and something more, is ql] 
but unknown. And is it not altogether 
incongruous that they who have a m 

direct from their Master should concern them. 
selves about its acceptance by His servants? 

A further observation will find a response 
in many observant minds that encouragement 
by acknowledgment is not always good, either 
for the preacher or the congregation. Nor 
will it escape notice that they whose special 
duty it is to watch over ministers and their 
ministry feel of necessity that the acknow- 
ledged minister is removed a serious distance 
beyond their previously free action. 

One danger, not by any means ideal, due 
to acknowledgment consists in a feeling on 
the part of the minister, growing perhaps by 
degrees, and not always distinct, that preach. 
ing stands above other Christian duties, and 
these. if they suffer somewhat, either by 
omission or indifference, only indicate their 
comparative claim. . ° 2 cal 

As one of the many modes in which 
men manifest their allegiance to the calls of 
duty, the visiting of the sick and aged may 
be named as one of the most prominent. 
The numerous devoted men and women who 
thus labor in the Lord’s vineyard, not only 
by needful help, but by timely words of com- 
fort and encouragement, are not less influenced 
by the spirit of their Master than they whose 
words are marked by greater publicity. Is 
there any reason whatever why the latter 


approbation, and not the former? Or the 
question may be varied: If the former are 
sufficiently known and esteemed as fruit- 
bearing branches of the true vine, without 
official recognition by fallible men, why not 
the latter? 

A perusal of the foregoing observations 
may suggest the idea, if it does not establish 
the belief, that the writer has been influenced 
by a desire to depreciate or undervalue time- 
honored and wholesome usages. Such, cer- 
tainly, is not the case. The subject has long 
claimed his serious consideration ; and to him 
it seems clear that nothing short of pointing 
out plainly and unreservedly ‘its various 
features, would serve to present them free from 
all disguise, Should some reader suggest 
that one side only has been brought under 
review, there may be many more who think 
that another side is less easily discovered. 

There can be little doubt that a persuasion, 
amounting to a deliberate judgment, is gaining 
ground that no department of Christian ser- 
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yice can, Without invidiousness, be selected | hand forth His sacred truths without His 


for especial approbation; . iit arr 
and that as regards preachers, nothing is 
or can be gained, speaking broadly, either by 
them or their hearers, by their separation as 
a distinct class. Such distinction, publicly 
awarded, stamped with the Society’s seal, and 
duly recorded, if it does not realize the con- 
ception of clergy and laity, results, as already 
shown, in a clear division of the body into 
two classes. 

It has been said by way of apology for a 
geat in the gallery, that acknowledged min- 
isters aaek face the meeting; but it must 
be at once obvious that this applies equally 
to’them who are not acknowledged : for who 
can judge of that which is not heard? Some 
arrangement is plainly called for by which 
a speaker who, in addressing an assembly, 
fails in the ay first requisite because of the 
inconvenient place he occupies, should be put 
in a position to overcome the difficulty, and 
to be satisfied that his words reach the ears 
of all present. pe # 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GOSPEL MINISTRY IN THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 

To enter upon this subject seems like tread- 
ing on holy ground, and in prayerfulness of 
spirit I desire t> lay aside everything of an 
outward nature. While we, as a Society, 
profess to be led and guided by the unerring 
spirit of truth, it is becoming apparent to us 

| that we are falling short of the standard 
which such a profession requires. This is 
sensibly felt in the lack of pure gospel min- 
istry. “ Many are called but few are chosen.” 
Then let us seek, each one for ourselves, to 
know the cause as revealed by the light of 
truth, for the fault is with us, the spirit never 
errs, Can it be that we are clinging so tena- 
ciously to self that we are determined to 
choose our own work and perform it at a 
time and in a way that will be gratifying to 
the creaturely will ? 

And in this way are we not liable to hand 
forth that which has not been blessed and 
broken by Him who alone is able to prepare 
that which will suit the spiritual conditions 
of His children, the pure milk of the word for 
those that are as babes in Christ, and that which 
is stronger and has been compared to meat for 
such as are able to receive it and be strength- 
ened to come up still higher, advancing from 
one stage to another unto the full stature of a 
man in Christ. When we have attained to 
this we will realize the choicest blessings of 
heaven, and as He sups with us and we with 
Him our cups will be made to overflow to 
the refreshing of all with whom we mingle, 
and if we never deny Him by our actions or 


.| command, we will 


in time come to be His 
friends instead of His servants. Then our 
wills will be to do the Divine will, and noth- 
ing of a worldly nature can destroy our peace, 
which will flow as a river. 

Oh that we might cease to look outside of 
ourselves to know the Lord’s will concerning 
our individual work! Has He not placed the 
members of our natural bodies each in the pro- 
per position to fill its allotted office in a way that 
is entirely beyond our comprehension, and will 
He be less mindful of the body that forms the 
Church of Christ made up of many members? 
Yes, we know that if we permit ourselves to 
be guided by His spirit, and cease looking 
one to another, that all will be harmony, and 
when we meet together to worship the Crea- 
tor and Maker of us all, it will be in spirit 
and in truth. Divine goodness being felt to 
flow from member to member uniting us in 
bonds of love so pure and strengthening that 
there will be no room for envy or false judg- 
ment, and in the light of truth each one will 
see enough to do to mind their own calling 
lest they be answered as was one formerly 
when enquiring after the work of another, 
“Tf I will that \he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee, follow thou me.” 

When our Heavenly Father has helped us 
to do our work and sees fit to call us to His 
work for the good of others of His children 
we should be in submission to His will whether 
it be to hand forth the milk or the meat of 
the Word, knowing that one is as needful as 
the other, and if required (however strange 
it may appear to us as well as to-others for 
whom it is not intended), we may rest assured 
there are hearts prepared to receive what is 
sent. Weare but the instruments, and it is 
enough for us to know and do what is re- 
quired. Then, dear reader, let us seek to 
come more under the influence of that spirit 
which our Creator has been pleased to breathe 
into ‘each and every one of us, for it is the 
life of our souls and will enable us to cast the 
mantle of charity over all the shortcomings 
of others. As we take up the cross and fol- 
low this whithersoever it leads, leaving the 
result to Him who is ever mindful of the 
wants of His children we will find for our- 
selves that “ His yoke is easy and his burden 
light.” 

*But let us not forget that the cross may 
consist in overcoming an impulsive desire 
to hand forth in our own wills that which 
has added to our comfort and instruction, yet 
is not intended for another, as well as in giv- 
ing up to speak when required. For if those 
to whom are given liberty and power shrink 
from the responsibility, and hesitate ere they 
take up the cross, it requires closer watching 
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gn the part of the ready workers lest seeing 
the ark shaken (while he pleads with the un- 
faithful) they put forth the unbidden hand. 
Thus darkness and confusion, instead of light 
and strength, spread over the assembly, and 
at such times many of us feel as if our spirits 
would sink beneath the contending waves ; 
but if we put our trust in that’ Power that is 
ever able and willing to help usin time of 
need, we will fully realize that while the In- 
finite Arm is bearing.us up we can follow on 
through every trial. 

And when He withdraws for a season that 
we may feel our weakness and dependence on 
Him may we learn to wait in patience and 
keep silent in the assemblies of the people that 
the cause of truth may not suffer by creaturely 
activity. If He is pleased to give us a Sabbath 
of rest after labor, let us remember to keep it 
holy, resting in the Divine presence until we 
are sufficiently strengthened and endued with 
power to labor in a way that will bring glory 
and honor to the ever blessed truth when the 
call comes to lift up our eyesand behold the 
fields white unto harvest. M. J. U. 

Harveysburg, Ohio. 





THOMAS 8S. FOULKE. 


In addition to the editorial notice, which 
appeared in Friends’ Intelligencer of Fourth 
month 19th, it seems proper to add another 
tribute to the memory of this much loved 
Friend. 

Thomas Shoemaker Foulke was the son of 
Hugh and Martha Foulke, and was born 
near the Friends’ Meeting-house at Abington, 
Pa., on the first of Second month, 1829. 
When he was about three years of age he re- 
moved with his parents to Gwynedd, where 
he continued to reside until he caine to 
Swarthmore in 1870. In 1855 he was mar- 
ried to Phoebe W., daughter of Silas and 
Hannah Shoemaker, of Upper Dublin, Pa. 
When they removed to Swarthmore he as- 
sumed the duties of superintendent, and his 
wife, those of matron at the college. In 
1878 she resigned her position, and they re- 
moved to their own home adjacent to the 
college grounds, where they continued to re- 
side until the time of his death. A few years 
before coming to Swarthmore he took a posi- 
tion as clerk in the Bank of Northern Liber- 
ties, in Philadelphia, and remained there 
until he was appointed superintendent of the 
college. 

From boyhood, until the time of his goin 
to the bank, he was engaged in agticiivarel 
pursuits, for which he had both aptitude and 
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ee 
work was neat and accurate, before he had 
received any instruction in bookkee ing. He 
was particularly skillful and gentle in the 
management of horses, and had good jud 
ment in purchasing and providing all that 
was needed on the farm. He had a y 
tender feeling for all the brute creation, and 
to know that domestic animals were comfort. 
able and well cared for, always afforded him 
pleasure. He apne cautioned boys and 
young men against fast driving, and he would 
occasionally stop strangers on the road and 


call attention to something which he “ee 
e 


was a source of discomfort to a horse, 
would assist in removing the difficulty, and 
while doing so, would have a pleasant word 
for the driver who would not take offense at 
the kindly interference. 

He had quick perceptions, a keen sense 
of the fitness of things, and a tact that 
was almost intuitive and seemed never to fail 
him. 

In character he possessed many noble traits; 
but the one, conspicuous above all the rest, 
was unselfishness. All who knew him inti- 
mately were impressed with this, and most of 
those who were near him were beneficiaries 
of it. It seemed to be the study of his life 
to do something for others, and his greatest 
pleasure to know that some human being was 
made happier by anything he could do. 

He was remarkably fond of young people, 
and was able to enter into hearty sympathy 
with them in their difficulties and their pleas- 
ures. 

He was of the opinion that young life 
should have thrown around it as much sun- 


shine as possible, and he was desirous to shed 


what light he could upon the pathway of the 
oung. 

Little children were drawn to him because 
they felt that he loved them; while those 
who were older appreciated his efforts to en- 
liven them, and enhance their enjoyment. 

For the Jaboring classes he was very con- 
siderate, and was practically an advocate of 
the rights of man. He respected their hu- 
manity, regardless of their station, took an 
interest in their families, and by acts of kind- 
ness readily convinced them that he was their 
friend. His manner toward them was equal- 
izing rather than patronizing; and of the 
large number under his supervision, it may 
probably be said that every one is a sincere 


| mourner. 


In business transactions he believed in and 
practiced courtesy as well as integrity. He 
regarded the amenities of the counting house 


fondness. When quite young he assumed re-| quite as important as those of the drawing 


sponsibilities which relieved his father from 
much of the care and labor of the farm, and | 


room, and often thought it expedient to make 
some pleasant remark not connected with the 


he usually kept all the accounts. His clerical | business in hand. He maintained that as 
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much could be accomplished in a day by pur- 
suing this course as a more abrupt one, and 
that it was calculated to leave a pleasant 
feeling with both parties. His genial humor 
and ready utterance were at all times avail- 
able, and he was favored to say the right 
thing in the right place. Proprietors, clerks, 
and salesmen alike understood his pleasantry, 
and were glad to have his presence enter the 
store, or the counting room. 

He admired what was refined and beauti- 
ful, and had a repugnance for all that was of 
an opposite character. He enjoyed the beau- 
ties of nature, and was an especial admirer 
and observer of birds. In the early morning 
of a bright summer day, he liked to stroll off 
alone and listen to his favorite songsters of 
the wood for a short time before engaging in 
his daily duties. 

About six months ago he contracted a cold 
which settled on his lungs, and from the ef- 
fects of which he never entirely recovered, 
although engaged in his ordinary pursuits 
until within a week of his death, when he 
was attacked with pneumonia. On the last 
day of his life, though suffering from great 
dificulty of respiration, he calmly gave di- 
rections to those around him, left messages of 
love for the absent, and passed away, quietly, 
as an infant going to sleep. 

It would be difficult to measure the value 
of his services to the Institution with which 
he was so long and so intimately connected. 
The moral control which, by precept and ex- 
ample, he exerted over its pupils, cannot be 
overestimated. His industry, and constant 
devotion to the requirements of his position, 
demand unqualified commendation. 

His familiar form will no more be seen, 
nor his gentle voice heard in the halls of 
Swarthmore, but the influence of his beauti- 
ful life has left its impress upon hundreds of 

oung people who have known and loved 

homas 8. Foulke; and by all who were 
familiar with the administration of the Col- 
lege, he will be remembered as its faithful 
servant and unfailing friend. E. H 

Philadelphia, Sixth month, 1884. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


It being my privilege to attend Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Highlands Creek, 
the 24th of the present month, I thought a 
short account might not be uninteresting to 
the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer. We 
were favored with the company of quite a 
number of visiting Friends, whose presence 
among us was both pleasant and profitable. 

Our dear friend Edward Coale, of Benja- 
minville, Ill., was with us during all the week 
previous to the Quarter, he having a concern 
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to visit the aged and infirm among us, who 
are deprived of the privilege of attending our 
meetings for worship. In all of these visits 
the presence of the Divine Power was deeply 
felt ; and we trust that the seed sown in weak- 
ness, and dropped, as it were, by the re 
may bring forth abundant fruit, to the honor 
and glory of the Master. 

On Seventh and First-day we were permit- 
ted to enjoy the company and labors of those 
faithful servants of the Master, Robert Fur- 
nass and George Coale, of Richmond, Ind. 
A more solemn service it has never been my 
privilege to attend than was the meeting for 
worship on First-day morning. The Spirit 
of the Most High brooded over the assembly, 
and many hearts could say with the inspired 
penman, “Truly it is good for us to come into 
the house of the Lord.” 

May the words of gospel love and truth 
presented to us with such power on that and 
other occasions, sink deeply into each heart, 
that we may all be strengthened and encour- 
aged for the duties that lie before us. 

The labors of our beloved friends closed 
with an appointed meeting in the Methodist 
church in Salem on First-day evening, where 
George and Edward Coale and Robert Fur- 
nass each bore testimony to the power of that 
gospel which knows no sect or creed, but is 
able to save to the uttermost all who will 
believe. 

The meeting was one of marked interest, 
and we trust will result in good to all who 
were present. After meeting we bade our 
friends a reluctant farewell, hoping, if it is 
the Heavenly Father’s will, to meet them all 
again next year; and we pray that each of 
the dear friends who labored so earnestly with 
us may realize the Divine promise, ‘‘ He that 
goeth forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” 

Near Salem, Ind., Fifth mo. 30th, 1884. 





A Friend writes: Having been in attend- 
ance at our recent Quarterly at Dunning’s 
Creek, I thought some account of it for pub- 
lication might be of interest. 

I have noticed that there seems to be an 
increased desire to know of each other’s wel- 
fare, and I believe that every good account 
has its good effect somewhere, and tends to 
the encouragement of the body. Israel could 
not cross over into the promised land until 
they had received a good account and were 
assured that the Lord of Hosts would be with 
them; shen they could go over and 
sess the land. And this is the faith that we 
as a Society need, and then we will prosper. 


Curwensville, Pa., Sixth mo. 7th, 1884, 
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$s 
Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at 


Dunning’s Creek, Pa., on Second-day the 2d of 
Sixth month, 1884. The Select Meeting and 
First-day School Association were held on pre- 
vious Seventh-day afternoon and were refresh- 


ing seasons. 


e were favored with the company of Dr. 
Robert F. Furnass and wife, of Richmond, 
Ind., and William Williams, and wife, of 


Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, Va. 


The weather was fine, and this being a 
country place, where it is expected to have 
at First-day morning meet- 


large gatherin 


ings—people driving long distances in order 


to be there—it was supposed that not more 


than one-third could be seated. 
W. Williams addressed the meeting first, 


followed by R. F. Furnass, who said he at- 
tended this meeting from a sense of duty, it 


having been presented to his mind and 
strengthened until he was made willing to 
come, and now he felt called to address the 

ple he wanted all who were willing to be 
invited to come near the door, and as his 
voice was strong he thought he could make 
them hear. His excellent discourse was lis- 
tened to with marked attention. The meet- 
ing was quiet and closed satisfactorily. 

eetings were announced for 34 P. M., 
and an evening meeting at Fishertown, in the 
new meeting-house of Orthodox Friends 
(which was freely given), and one at Pleas- 
antville for Second-day evening. They were 
attended by our Friends from a distance. 
The last two were large, and seemed to be 
owned by the Master of rightly gathered 
assemblies. 

On Second-day morning several Friends 
were exercised in the ministry. A goodly 
number who were not in membership were in 
attendance at the meeting for worship. 

The Quarterly Meeting proper was small ; 
it is composed of three Mouthly Meetings 
widely separated, and it sometimes happens 
that the members of one Monthly Meeting 
and a few representatives from the others 
——— the Quarterly Meeting. 

There was no business except what usually 
comes before the meeting at this season. 

The Circular Meeting Committee reported 
one held during the past three months. 





Zwineut, alone, of the great reformers, 
had something of the modern tolerant spirit. 
Zwingli and the Hungarian reformer, Dudith, 
emphatically disclaimed the notion that any 
man is entitled to assume, in his dealings 


with others, that his own interpretations of 
Scripture are true and those of other.men, if 


different, false and culpable. “You contend,” 
wrote Dudith to Beza, “that Scripture is a 
perfect rule of faith and practice. But you 








are all divided about the sense of Seri ture, 
and you have not settled who shall be jud 
You say one thing. Your opponent, Stay. 
carus, says another. You quote Scripture 
he quotes Scripture. You reason, he reasons 
You require me to believe you. I respect 
you, but why should I trust you rather thay 
Stancarus? You say he is a heretic, But 
the papists say you are both heretics,” 


———— 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
PHILAD’A, SIXTH MONTH lath, 1884, 











Tue Derractinc Worp.—There is much 
of the joy of living lessened to many, who 
are passing hopefully along life’s checkered 
pathway, by reason of the too frequent utter- 
ance of words that detract from the charac. 
ter of a friend or passing acquaintance, 

These words may be, and often are, uttered 
without envyjor malice, simply from a thought- 
lessness that is indeed censurable, since the 
results are the same as when the speaker ig 
influenced by intent to injure; or a mistaken 
idea of honesty sometimes prompts the reve- 
lation of more of truth than is profitable. 

This lowering of character by calling atten- 
tion to defects is a prolific source of discom- 
fort, and should be guarded against by our 
entering into a self-examination to see how 
free we ourselves are, from this fault. Let 
us illustrate: in a social group of talkers it 
is remarked incidentally that “——is a very 


pleasant man, indeed quite an ideal one.” 


An immediate response comes from some of 
the group: “ Yes, he is pleasant but he has 
his defects,” then follow explanations, and 
the individual in question does not stand 
quite where he stood before in the estimation 
of those assembled; are such developments 
needful? No character is perfect, and why 
not let the imperfections be hidden out of 
sight. We do not gain in any way by such 
recitals, and we do lose more than we realize. 

There are occasions when it is unquestion- 
ably right to give expression to what we 
know to be true as regards character, when 
defects are producing, or are likely to pro- 
duce injury to persons or organizations, but 


this should be done with great care and ten- 
derness. 

Our own religious society very early recog- 
nized this concern, as is evidenced by the 
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introduction into our book of Discipline of 
the second Query, to be considered at least 
three times during the year. Yet we fear 
this consideration is often too formal and too 
brief to be profitable, and it might be well to 
ponder the subject as to whether some change 
from the usual method of asking and answer- 
ing this important query might not produce 
better results, and we all be inclined more 
“gently to hear and kindly to judge” of 
others, for all “mankind is concerned in 
charity,” or in that love that “thinketh no 
evil,” and can therefore speak of none. 











MARRIED. 


CLOUD—KESTER.—On Fifth-day, Sixth 
mo. 5th, 1884, at the residence of the bride’s 
father, under the care of Darby Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Edward P. Cloud, of Kennett 
Square, Pa:, son of James and Sarah Cloud, of 
the same place, to Roselda, daughter of John 
and the late Ann J. Kester, of West Philadel- 
phia. 

FRENCH — FREDERICKS. —On Fifth 
mo. 15th, 1884, at the residence of the bride’s 

rents, Chicago, Ill., under the care of the 

xecutive Meeting of Friends, of that city, 
Willard C. French and Frances T. Fredericks. 


KENT—BARTRAM.—On Sixth mo. 5th, 
1884, at the residence of J. Hibberd Bartram, 
Westtown, Pa., under the care of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting, William W. Kent to Sallie 
D. Bartram. 





DIED. 


PARRY.—On Sixth mo. Ist, 1884, at Norris- 
town, Pa., Ann H., wife of Isaac Parry, and 
daughter of the late Atkinson Hughes; a 
member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


TRUEBLOOD.—On Fourth mo. 22d, 1884, 
at their residence, near Salem, Washington 
co., Ind., after suffering for eighteen days the 
most intense _ possible for mortal to suffer, 
from a fearful burn, Betsy, wife of James True- 
blood, in her 87th year ; a valued member and 
elder for many years of Blue River Monthly 
Meeting. 


TRUEBLOOD.—On the morning of Fifth 
month 8th, 1884, James Trueblood, in the 91st 
year of his age; also an elder near forty years 
of the meeting above, having filled, at various 
times, to the satisfaction of his friends, the 
office of clerk and overseer with devotedness 
and an eye single to the cause of truth. Faith- 
ful in all the relations of life, he and his com- 

nion were regular attenders of midweek and 

irst-day meetings all their life long whilst 
health permitted, and this love to wait upon 
the Father, with his friends, remained fresh 
with him when the things of time and sense 
seemed to fade away. 

This devoted couple were born in the State 
of North Carolina, and married there in 1814; 
in 1815, they, with a little colony of Friends, 
left this land of bondage for the free territory 
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of Indiana, and as pioneers helped to build, 
not only a free and enlightened community, 
but Blue River Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ing also. James was a lifelong abolitionist, 
after the order of Elias Hicks, strenuously ab- 
staining from the use of slave iabor, and whilst 
he could not be called obtrusive, he failed not 
to let his light shine, in his minority. Through 
the assistance of his guardian he manumitted 
a number of slaves left him from his father’s 


-estate, and sent them to a free State. 


One by one the pioneers 
Are fading from our sight, 

As looking down the flight of years, 
We miss their beacon light. 


T. H..T. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
WYCLIFFE. 


Five hundred years ago there died in Eng- 
land a man who may be called the forerunner 
of the English Reformation. Of the convic- 
tions of Wycliffe on religious beliefs we quote 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica. “The 
main practical thought with Wycliffe was 
that the Church, if true to her divine mission, 
must aid men to live that life of evangelical 
poverty by which they could be separate from 
the world and imitate Christ, and if the Church 
ceased to be true to her mission, she ceased to 
be a Church. Wycliffe had organized in 
Lutterworth an association for sending the 
gospel through all England, a company of 
poor preachers somewhat after the Wesleyan 
method of modern times. To be poor without 
mendicancy, to unite the flexible unity, the 
swift obedience of an order with free and 
constant mingling among the poor, such 
was the ideal of Wycliffe’s poor priests, and 
although proscribed, these poor preachers, 
with portions of their master’s translation of 
the Bible in their hands to guide them, 
preached all over England wherever they 
could be heard without detection. The 
preachers were picturesque figures in long 
russet dress down to the heels, who, staff in 
hand, preached in the mother tongue to the 
people in churches and graveyards, in squares, 
streets and houses, in gardens and pleasure- 
grounds, and then talked privately with those 
who had been impressed.” 

Wycliffe wrote a number of religious books, 
but his greatest and most valuable work was 
the translation of the Bible into English. 
This was considered by the Church of Rome 
an act of heresy, and it continued to be a 
proscribed book until the time of the Reform: 
ation. This Bible in the hands of his followers, 
the Lollards, became a powerful agent and 
was a mighty force in opening the way for 
the Reformers. His views and beliefs, so re- 
markable for that day, seem like the precious 
seed of Truth sown in the darkness of a be- 
nighted age. He preached against the tempo- 
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ral riches of the Church, against transubstan- 
tiation, calling it a “feigned miracle that led 
people to idolatry,” condemned confession to 
priests, declared war to be against the princi- 
ples of the New Testament, set an example 
of simplicity in dress and living, and was 
opposed to music and art in the churches. 

The followers of John Wycliffe became 
very numerous in the end of the fourteenth 
and beginning of the fifteenth centuries, but 
in 1406 Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, procured a synodical constitution 
providing that no one was to preach without 
a bishop’s license, and that Lollard books and 
the translation of the Bible were to be 
searched for and destroyed. Then began the 
persecutions which drove the faith of Wycliffe 
and his followers into places of concealment. 
But temporal power, however persistent, can- 
not crush the truth, and how futile seem all 
efforts to repress it; the law of progress is 
mightier than the law of king or pope. 

The five hundredth anniversary of the 
death of this remarkable man commenced in 
England on the site of the old monastery 
where the papal bull against him was read. 

About the time of the martyrdom of one 
of-the most distinguished Lollards, “ the good 
Lord Cobham,” there appeared a book called 
the Ploughman’s Prayer, which contains the 
following sentence: “ Men maketh now great 
stonen houses full of glassen windows, and 
clepeth thilke thine houses and churches. 
And they sittin in these houses mawmets of 
stocks and stones, before them they knelen 
and makin their prayers, and all this they 
say is thy worship. For Lord our belief is 
that thine house is man’s soul.” 





NATURAL SELECTION. 


One of Prof. Rothrocks Mechaux Botanical 
Lectures, in Fairmount Park, treats of this 
subject, and will be found worthy of the at- 
tention of our readers: 


The phrase, “Struggle for Existence,” in 
recent years has been more and more fre- 
quently used among naturalists; in fact, it 
expresses a leading element in the Darwinian 
doctrine of the origin of species. How-far it 
is operative, or how far it is sufficient to ex- 
plain the process by which distinct forms of 
animals or plants have come, may be re- 
garded as yet unsettled. There is no doubt, 
however, that it is to be reckoned among the 
Jorces which have contributed to the present 
diversity of living forms. The term may 
be readily understood if we imagine two 
seeds to have been placed in a bit of ground, 
which has no other occupant and that these 
seeds represent distinct species. Supposing 
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them both to escape death from the elements 
and from seed-eating animals. If both 
seeds show equal constitutional vigor and 
equal adaptation for that particular spot 
and equal seed production, the chances 
are that the progeny would divide the 
location about equally between them, and 
so they would continue to do probably as 
long as no special accident should give one 
or the other the advantage. So soon as one 
was placed under disadvantage it would be. 
come weaker, less numerous in its individ. 
uals, and probably be crowded out. This is 
the struggle for existence. The successful 
competitor would illustrate the positive side 
of natural selection. If, however, the one 
species against which the external forces had 
operated were to have the power of adapting 
itself by variation to the new conditions and 
the other one had not, then the result in this 
struggle might be changed in favor of the 
species which could suit itself to its surround- 
ings. All this then implies that there is a 
sort of reserve capacity for change, or as a 
result of this capacity, that each thriving 
species shows in its structure contrivances 
which must have come solely in the interest 
of the species. Out of the species only those 


individuals best suited and most vigorous © 


would survive. 

For example, we can, on this hypothesis, 
readily understand why such fruit as the 
strawberry, raspberry and cherry are bright 
colored. This color is due to the pulp sur- 
rounding the true seed, and this attracts the 
birds, through whose agency the true seeds, 
which are not digested, are diffused. The 
diffusion, of course, increases the chances 


of the species tor survival by placing some © 


seeds in ground where they could successfully 
struggle for existence. 

On the other hand, the edible part of the 
chestnut, the walnut and shellbark is the 
young plant itself. Hence we can see how 
the destruction of these would blot the trees 
out of creation. To prevent this we have 
the spring burr of the chestnut and the hard 
and bitter outer husk of the shellbark and 
walnut. : 

True, before the chestnut and hickory nut 
can grow they must leave these protections ; 
but then as they do it all at the same time, 
and are dusky colored and liable to be covered 
up by the autumn leaves which fall at the 
same time, the chauces are greatly in favor 
of the survival of some out of the vast num- 
bers which are produced. It only brings 


out the struggle for existence at the same 
time more clearly to add that if these cover- 
ings were developed for the special purpose 
of protecting the nuts against the squirrels, 
so also were the teeth of the latter specially 
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developed to get at the kernel in spite of the 
obstacles which intervene. It may also be 
said that we could explain this condition of 
affairs just as {well by the supposition that 
instead of development these structures were 
roduced by direct creative effect. This is true, 
ut as it seems characteristic of the Divine 
mind to work in the line of least effort and 
with the least expenditure of force, the idea of 
development appears more in accordance 
with the facts. Still, seeking the truth, we 
have no issue with those who adopt the 
other view. Our Indian turnip (arisema) 
shows how the plant is protected from de- 
struction in another way. Here the thick 
tuber-like-root stock underground developes 
a most pungent principle which guards it 
against the teeth of any animal liable other- 
wise to attack it. The importance of this 
is readily seen when we note that out of the 
nutriment which the plant has accumulated 
in this root-stock the seed-producing part is 
produced in the early spring of the following 
ear. 

There is always a very uniform flora where 
the physical conditions of a region are uni- 
form and peculiar. Thus, take the charac- 
teristic flora of the Arizona region. This 
uniformity comes from the fact that all the 
plants, save those adapted to that special 
region, have perished; or it may indicate 
that the present flora is the result of develop- 
ment in the narrow line of characteristics 
which fit a plant for life there. If we com- 
pare the group of sun-dew plants (Drosera), 
which has its representatives over so wide a 

rtion of the earth’s surface, with the 

enus Fly-trap (Dionza), which is limited 
almost to a single station on our eastern 
coast, we will have in the former an illustra- 
tion of successful, and in the latter of unsuc- 
cesful competition in the struggle for existence. 

The previous lectures showed how much 
plants were dependent on insect aid for fer- 
tilization of the young fruit. Of course, in 
so far then, the presence or absence of those 
insects was a factor in determining whether 
a given species of plant should succeed or fail 
in its life struggle. 

One might infer that the plants native to 
a region would always be so entirely adapted 
to it as to hold their ground against all new 
comers from without. As a matter of fact 
this is not so. Witness the spread of the 
ox-eye daisy and the wild carrot in our 
fields, Certainly nothing of our own flora 
ean hold its own in comparison with them. 
Or take that still more striking example, 
the so-called Canada thistle, which, instead 
of being a native here, is introduced from 
Europe. It is, from its rapid multiplication, 
the very scourge of our fields when once it 
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acquires a footing. On the other hand our 
horse weed (Erigeron Canadense), has spread, 
it is supposed, from these shores until it, 
after ranging here from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from Canada to Mexico, is now 
found in the Sandwich Islands, the Antilles 
and Brazil, in Madeira, and in Europe, from 
Sweden, through Russia to Italy, in the 
Altai and Caucasian Mountains, and in Per- 
sia and India, as well as at the Cape of Good 
Hope. There must be in such a plant some 
special constitutional plasticity which allows 
it to adapt itself to circumstances so widely 
different, and clear around the globe to have 
come off victorious in the struggle for exist- 
ence. 


THE NAMES OF PLANTS. 


We often wonder why this or that plant 
should have the name it bears. ome, as 
the Fuchsia, Dahlia, and Magnolia, were 
first found and brought to England by three 
celebrated botanists, whose names were 
Fuchs, Dahl, and Magnol. 

In Roman Catholic countries, many flowers 
were named after the Virgin Mary and the 
Saints, such as Basil-thyme and St. John’s 
wort, the marigold, and rosemary. A _par- 
ticular kind of grass or fodder received the 
name of St. Foin, or holy hay. 

The fox-glove calls to mind the days when 
people believed in fairies and elves dancing 
by moonlight, for fox-glove is but a corrup- 
tion of folk’s-glove, “ Little Folks” being one 
of the names given to the faries. 

Carrot means red root. Hawthorn is called 
so from a Dutch word meaning hedgethorn, 
and is most suitable, as this tree is often used 
for hedges. The blackthorn evidently gets 
its name from its black and thorny bark, the 
strawberry from once being threaded on 
straws for sale, and the gooseberry is called 
so from an old Saxon word which means 
“hairy.” 

Some names are corruptions of words, as 
daisy from day’s eye; and a very noticeable 
one is the Jerusalem artichoke. Of course, 
it would seem that this vegetable must come 
from the East, to have such a name; but the 
fact is that it comes from South America, 
and has never been, as far as known, near 
Jerusalem! It is simply the corruption of 
an Italian word “ girasole,” which means sun- 
turning; and it was given to this plant be- 
cause it is one of the sunflower tribe, which 
are supposed always to turn round with the 
sun. 

The little plant called lavender is said to 
have obtained its name from the Latin verb 
lavare, to wash. Tavandula is the Latin 
name for the flower. At first, we can see no 
connection between washing and the sweet- 
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smelling plant so well. known to us all; but, 
when we know that it was formerly in great 
use among washerwomen, and that what we 
call now a “laundry” was once called a “‘ lav- 
entory,” we see at once the reason for calling 
the plant “lavender,” which certainly is as 
good a name as any given in this short paper 
upon the names of plants.—WSelected. 





HICKORY. 


Some of our native woods cannot be equaled 
or be superseded by any foreign woods; in all 
our knowledge of natural history there has 
been found nothing ‘possessing the excellent 
qualities of our native hickory. It is not, as 
commonly supposed, that good hickory must 
be grown in the north to be of the best; its 
habitat extends from the Green Mountains in 
Vermont, following the coast range, the Alle- 

hanies, and the Blue Ridge through the 
rolinas, and even to upper Florida, And, 
contrary to general supposition, the very best 
of the hickory used in the arts, where tough- 
ness is required, is obtained from North Caro- 
lina and eastern Tennessee. 

“ It is wonderful what toughness the hickory 
timber of that mountain region is capable of,” 
said a wheel maker recently. “We can turn 
a piece completely around a circle without 
breaking a fiber.” 
thoroughly steamed. 





ReEso.ve that nothing whatever, either in 
your feelings or circumstances, shall deter you 
from doing what you think you ought... . 
Be sensible that even the appearance of a 
wish to show kindness, the attempt to pay 
attention and do good, are valued, and that 
oftentimes a slight favor of which you think 
nothing, will be highly esteemed by others.— 
Henry Ware. 





THE CALM OF THE SOUL. 


When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, . 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
T’is said, far down beneath the wild commo- 


tion 
That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 


Far, far beneath, the noise of tempest dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully; 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 


So to the heart that knows Thy love, O Purest, 
There is a an sacred evermore, 

And all the battle of life’s angry voices 
Dies in hushed stillness at its peaceful door. 


Far, far away, the roar of ion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peace- 


lly 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Pa the soul that dwells, O Lord, in 
ee. - 


—H. B. Stowe. 


This, of course, after it is 
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WORDS. 


A little, tender word, 
Wrapped in a little rhyme, 
Sent out upon the passing air, 
As seeds are scattered everywhere 
In the sweet Summer-time. 


A little, idle word, ° 
Breathed in an idle hour; 
Between two laughs that word was said, 
Forgotten just as soon as fled, 
And yet that word had power. 


Away they sped, the words; 
One like a winged seed, 
Lit on a soul which gave it room, 
* And straight began to bud and bloom 
In lovely word and deed. 


The other careless word, 
Borne on an evil air, 

Found a rich soil and ripened fast 

Its rank and poisonous growths, and cast 
Fresh seeds to work elsewhere. 


The speakers of the words 
Passed by and marked one day, 
The fragrant blossoms, dewy wet, 
The baneful flowers thickly set 
In clustering array. 


And neither knew his word ; 
One smiled, and one did sigh. 
‘* How strange and sad,”’ one said, “‘ it is 
People should do such things as this! 
I’m glad it was not I.” 


And, “What a wondrous word 
To reach so far, so high !”’ 
The other said, ‘‘What joy ’twould be 
To send out words so helpfully ! 
I wish that it were I.” 
—Selected. 
_—_——.60- 
Jostan Qvurncy, President of Harvard 
College, lived to be ninety-two years of a 
He had kept a journal for many years. He 


was accustomed to sit in the morning ina ~ 


large chair with a broad arm to it, which 
served as a desk, and upon which he wrote 
his journal. July 1, 1864, he sat down in his 
chair as usual. His daughter brought him 
his journal. He at first Feclined his wonted 
task, but his daughter urged him not to aban- 
don it. He took the book, and wrote the 
first verse of that noble hymn of Addison ; 
“When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 


Transported by the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise.” 


The weary head dropped upon the bosom. 
The volume was ended: the soul had risen. 





TRUE peace and joy come because of a be 
lieving and trusting heart—of a faith that 
over our lives is an overruling and protecting 
hand. Here is good footing; here is our 
stronghold, a strong tower, and a refuge from 
sorrow. 
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very fine “grit.” This, when washed clean, 


South of Clear Lake, in California, at a|shows under the microscope, of course, its 


distance of less than a mide, is a spot which 
displays an immense outpouring of boracic 
acid, though here the emission has been only 
jn times long past, andethe acid has all en- 
tered into combination with soda, as the name 
above given indicates. 

Borax Lake is very insignificant in its ap- 

ce, but fifteen years ago it completely 
revolutionized the borax trade of the Titel 
States. It seems absurd to give the title of 
lake to it, for it is only a large pool of shal- 
low water, with muddy shores and bottom, 
and without either inlet or outlet. The length 
of this oval “ mud hole” varies with the sea- 
sop. At the close of the dry season the water 
has sometimes, though not commonly, entirely 
evaporated, leaving only a space of mud in- 
crusted with salts, while after an extremely 
wet season the water is five or six feet deep 
in the middle, with a length of a mile and a 
half. This water, even in its most diluted 
condition, is intensely alkaline, its strength, 
of course, increasing with the progress of the 
summer’s evaporation. 

It is separated from the Sulphur Bank by 
a ridge somewhat over 600 feet in height, and 
the two localities have apparently no rela- 
tions the one with the other. The ridge is 
composed of volcanic materials, scoriz, obsi- 
dian, pumice, etc., and is continued in horse- 
shoe form around three sides of the lake, 
leaving the southeastern end open. 

There is no evidence of a crater having ever 
existed here, and yet the water plainly occu- 
pies a cup-like cavity of unknown depth, for 
the bottom is filled with an exceedingly 
smooth and plastic mud, which has been 
bored to the extent of 30 feet without reach- 
ing the lower limit or finding any change in 
its character, and explorations show that it 
steadily deepens from the shore toward the 
center. When the depth of the water is four 
feet, which may be reckoned a fair average, 
and which gives a length of about three- 
quarters of a mile, it holds in solution 18°75 
grains of salts to the fluid ounce. These are 
salts of soda, in the following proportions: 
Sod. carbon., 0°618 ; sod. chlorid., 0°204 ; sod. 
bibor., 0°178. Each gallon of the water, 
therefore, holds about a quarter of a pound 
of borax. 

This amount, however, is of small conse- 
quence in comparison with that which lies in 
crystals below in the mud. The change from 
water to mud is very gradual, the upper por- 
tion being semifluid. In this part no crys- 
tals are to be found. At the depth of per- 
haps @ foot, when it has acquired sufficient 
 @onsistency to be called liquid mud, the fin- 
gers in rubbing it can detect what feels like 


true nature, and every particle is seen to be a 
most exquisitely beautiful crystal of pure 
borax. Going still deeper, the ‘‘ grit” be- 
comes “sand,” for the crystals have become 
larger and are manifest to the eye without 
assistance. As the mud becomes firmer, the 
crystals become larger, being at the depth of 
two feet a quarter to half an inch long. 

At the depth of three to four feet the mud 
suddenly changes its character. Above this 
it has been of a grayish brown, some of it 
inclining to reddish, which ceases abruptly, 
being replaced by a firm, tenacious blue clay, 
the plane of distinction being as sharply 
marked as that of a course of brick upon 
stone. In this upper mud the crystals had 
been gradually increasing in size as the depth 
increased, until in its lower part they were 
from an inch and a half to two inches long. 
Every crystal was distinct and perfect in 
itself, and—a most wonderful feature—though 
often lying in contact, they were not adherent, 

This last item is very difficult of expla- 
nation. We have in unnumbered instances 
seen them as the mud was removed lying in 
“layers” or “pockets,” from one to ten 
poete of separate crystals of the borax 
ying in one mass, as clean and free from mud 
as though they had been washed, and as loose 
and distinct as pebbles on a beach. Each 
crystal had its own existence. These “ layers” 
were never uniform, and were scattered with- 
out apparent order, the adjacent mud often 
showing no crystals whatever. 

When the “blue clay” is reached all this 
ceases, and crystals of a new style commence, 
Each one lies by itself, in a firm matrix, from 
which it can be picked out like a bullet from 
its mould. They have an individual appear- 
ance sui generis, so that it is easy to dis- 
tinguish even the smallest of them from the 
largest of those in the mud above. But their 
chief feature is their size. We have taken 
out many of them which weighed more than 
a pound each, and a “blue clay” crystal of 
less than a quarter of a pound seldom occurs. 
But they cease about as abruptly as they com- 
mence, for they are confined absolutely to the 
upper two feet in thickness of the clay. 
Abundant examinations have shown that 
below that, no crystals of any sort exist. The 
mud however continues to be of the same 
look and quality to the greatest depth reached 
(thirty feet), and though showing no crystals 
it holds everywhere a uniform amount of the 
salts of soda, being sixteen _ cent. of its 
entire weight when dried. The proportions 
vary somewhat from those of the water above: 
Sod. carbon, 0°554; sod. chlorjd., 0°164; sod. 
bidor., 0°282. We will show at another time 
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the manner of obtaining the crystals. It was 
done in sections of four feet square, and we 
have often seen 900 pounds taken from that 
extent of the mud; and from the imperfection 
of the manipulation a large amount, certainly 
not less than a hundred pounds, escaped back 
into the lake. 


We pass all other points at the present 
time, barely to consider the enormous quantity 
of boracic acid which we have here repre- 
sented. Taking the data just given, the 
borax held in the water, the agile crystals 
down to their lower limit in the upper part 
of the “blue clay,” and the amount contained 
in the clay below that, down only to the dis- 
tance of which we have knowledge, it is 
perfectly safe to say that Borax Lake held, 
and holds now, not less than 9,400,000 pounds 
of borax to the acre of surface. The ground 
so rich in crystais does not extend over all the 
area, but at least twenty-five acres (and this 
is far within the reality) will come up to our 
estimate, and we have thus clearly over 
200,000,000 pounds there existing. 


The mode of its formation we will see later, 
but whence could this boracic acid have come? 
Here is a cavity like a crater, though its 
voleano is not apparent. Admit that the 
cup was filled with mud rich in soda and that 
jets of boracic acid were injected below. The 
space occupied by the jets was manifestly 

uite restricted, for the acid did not in its 
ull force reach laterally even to the crater’s 
border, and yet they came strong enough and 
long enough to combine with the soda to the 
amount we have given. But the amount of 
work done is the least surprising part, as we 
will see.—Sci. Am. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR THE SIXTH 
MONTH. 


Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College Ob- 
servatory, furnishes an interesting paper to 
the Ledger of this city, concerning the celes- 


tial phenomena of the present and the near 
future : 


One of the most promising fields for ama- 
teur observers during the summer months 
will be the phenomena of meteors. Any clear 
and moonless evening during the year, but 
more especially during the early part of the 
Eighth month, a large number of “shooting 
stars” may be seen. The regular “ August 
meteors” are conspicuous about the 10th, but 
on either side of that date they may be no- 
ticed. They constitute an elliptical ring of 
little solid bodies encircling the sun. The 
earth moves through this ring in its onward 
course around the sun, and by its attraction 
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on the little stones, draws them into itself and. 
plows a way through the mass. 

The meteors fall towards the earth, but 
as soon as they strike the atmosphere they 
begin to burn by the friction produced 
by the stoppage oftheir motion, and give out 
the light that we see. The large ones reach 
the earth unconsumed, but the vast majorit 
of them are burnt up, and their ashes fal] 
imperceptibly. 

Since these bodies are moving in parallel 
lines around the sun, they will fall in parallel 
lines to the earth. But parallel lines pro. 
jected on the sphere of the heavens will ap. 
pear to radiate from a common point. This 
point for the August meteors is in the coh. 
stellation Perseus; and a meteor of this sys. 
tem may be distinguished from any other by 
the fact that it will appear to come from the 
direction of this constellation. 

A good way to notice this radiation will he 
to make a map of the brighter stars by spread. 
ing a piece of semi-transparent paper overa 
planisphere or other star chart and marking 
them as they show through. Then every me- 
teor observed during the existence of the 
shower can be indicated on this map bya 
line with an arrow-head to show the direction 
of the motion. There will be lines in many 
directions, but a great many of them will be 
found to radiate from Perseus. The August 
meteors are usually large and rapid in their 
flight and of a yellow color. 

A collection of such maps showing the me- 
teors of different parts of the year, with each 
meteor marked in some way to distinguish 
the time when seen, its brightness, length of 
flight, etc., would be interesting, and adapted 
to observers during the summer months, 
They would also, if carefully made, be of sci- 
entific value, and our observatory would be 
glad to correspond with any one desiring to 
go into the work with a view to greater effi- 
ciency and concerted action. 

Venus and Jupiter are still bright in the 
west in the evening. Venus is nearer to us 
than the sun is, and is approaching that por- 


tion of its orbit lying between us and the sun. > 
It is crescent-shaped, because only a portion — 


of its lighted surface is turned towardous, and 
is becoming more and more so. Hence, also, 
it is apparently approaching the sun in the 
sky and has a westward motion with respect 
to it. Jupiter is far beyond the sun and ap- 
proaching that portion of its orbit which is 
on the opposite side of the sun from us. It 
is also, therefore, nearing the sun in the sky. 
They will both grow fainter, the one because 
its crescent is becoming thinner, the other 
because it is receding from us, and the pre- 
sent month will be the end of the favorable 
time for observing them for awhile. 
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Mars lies next to Regulus in Leo. The 
two are about equally bright, but Mars is 
higher up from the horizon and the more 
ruddy of the two. 

The sun to-day is shooting out its “red 
flames’? and is in a state of great activity. 
Sometimes it is almost quiescent, at other 
times eruptions are of constant occurrence. 
These may be seen through the spectroscope. 
They are masses, principally of red-hot hy- 
drogen, forced out of the body of the sun high 
jnto his atmosphere. This morning striking 


-changes were exhibited in the form of these 


minences in fifteen minutes. A cloud 


would separate, drift away and dissipate. 


The shapes of the masses would continually 
change. It requires a delicate adjustment of 
the spectroscope to see them, but with suit- 
able arrangements, hardly a day would now 
pass but that some would be visible. As the 
period of solar activity passes away both 
spots and flames will become less frequent. 
Unlike terrestrial volcanoes they are not lo- 
cated in one place, but break out anywhere. 
Near a spot they are pretty certainly found, 
and usually in solar latitudes, about 30 or 40 
degrees. 


‘desi iidiaiiliiialicistaaa 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PENN SEWING 
SCHOOL OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Fourteenth Session of the Penn Sewing 
School opened Eleventh mo. 3d, 1883 with 
75 children ; 34 of whom were white and 41 
colored. The number increased weekly, until 
231 names were enrolled; this being an ex- 
cess of 61 over the previous year. The ave- 
rage attendance for the 21 sessions has been 
144. 
Our school this winter has been very large, 
and the children generally well-behaved and 
industrious. 

Considering the small amount of time given 
each week, the improvement in some cases is 
surprising. This year five colored girls, hav- 
ing cut and basted the garments they have 
finished, as well as a number of pieces for the 
use of the school, were considered sufficiently 
advanced to be awarded certificates of merit. 

Shoes have been distributed throughout the 
school, a larger number than usual was re- 
quired ; this greatly increased our expenses, 
and we were obliged to call upon our friends 
for additional aid. 

To this appeal we received a liberal re- 
sponse, and we gratefully acknowledge the 
generosity of our contributors. 

Handkerchiefs also have been given to all 
the children; besides 403 garments, 38 of 
which have been made by the pupils them- 
selves. As most of the garments have been 
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purchased at the Western Home of Industry, | Schools. 
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the services of the Cutting Out Committee 
have not been arduous. 

The usual recognition of the holiday season 
on the Seventh day before Christmas, together 
with the closing entertainment were highly 
appreciated by the children, and their enjoy- 
ment on these occasions always fully repays 
the efforts made in their behalf. 

The donation of fuel during the past 
winter has been kindly continued, and we re- 
turn our sincere thanks to the friends of the 
Monthly Meeting for their generosity. 

The increasing size of our school, and the 
progress of the children reassure us that our 
work is a noble one; and in the future. we 
will gladly welcome any who may feel inter- 
ested, so that our field of labor may be 
broadened with each succeeding year. 


Emma MclI vary, Secretary. 





Ir has long been my opinion that we are 
all educated, whether children, men, or women, 
far more from personal influence than b 
books and the apparatus of the schools. If 
could be taken back into boyhood to-day, and 
had all the libraries and apparatus of a 
university, with ordinary routine professors, 
offered me on the one hand, and on the other 
a great, luminous, rich-souled man, such as 
Dr. Hopkins was twenty years ago, in a tent 
in the woods alone, I should say, “Give me 
Dr. Hopkins for my college course, rather 
than any university with only routine pro- 
fessors.” The privilege of sitting down before 
a great, clear-headed, large-hearted man, and 
breathing the atmosphere of his life, and 
being drawn up to him, and lifted up by him, 
and learning his methods of thinking and 
living, is in itself an enormous educating 
power.— Garfield. 





Ir is remarkable that amongst the many 
new subjects advocated as having claims to 
being taught in schools, we seldom hear of 
the systematic teaching of morals. Yet the 
acute is the largest part of our nature, and 
the most important, and influences the greater 

art of life. We may or may not be intel- 
ectual, but we must be moral whether we 
will or no. More of our moral errors arise 
from ignorance than from any other cause. 
In schools we address ourselves too exclu- 
sively to the intellect of the children, and we 
leave the moral part greatly unattended to 
and uncultivated, certainly not systematically 
trained as it ought to be. Yet, if we are to 
aim at truly educating a child, we ought not 
to leave out this, the greatest and widest por- 
tion of his nature-—W. Jolly, Inspector of 
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ALL rivers, small or large, agree in one | will be served in pipes throughout the city just 


character: they like to lean a little on one 
side. They cannot bear to have their chan- 
nels deepest in the middle, but will always, 
if they can, have one bank to sun themselves 
upon, and another to get cool under; one 
shingly shore to play over, where they may 
be shallow and foolish and childlike, and 
another steep shore under which they can 
pause and purify themselves, and get their 
strength of waves fully together for due occa- 
sions. Rivers in this way are just like wise 
men, who keep one side of their lives for play 
and another for work, and can be brilliant 
and chattering and transparent when they 
are at ease, and yet take deep counsel on the 
other side when they set themselves to the 
main purpose.— Ruskin. 


ITEMS. 


AUSTRIA has no less than eighty-four trade 
schools, in which stone cutting, carpentry and 
numerous other trades and industries are 
taught. 


THE Faraday has successfully completed 
paying out 840 miles of the Bennett-Mackay 
cable from Dover Bay, buoyed the end, and 
started to England for the remainder. 


Ir is seriously proposed to construct a rail- 
road to Alaska, to connect by ferry-boat across 
Behring’s Strait with the Siberian railroad 
system now being constructed by Russia. 





From cork chippings, once thrown away, 
thousands of yards of linoleum are now made 
at Delmenhorst, Germany, where the industry 
is becoming quite important. 


A SERIES of severe earthquakes has been re- 
ported in the Sea of Marmora. The villages 
along the coast have been severely shaken, but 
no lives have been lost. 


On the 6th inst., at Chicago, the Republican 
National Convention concluded its labors by 
nominating James G. Blaine, of Maine, for 
President, and John A. Logan, of Illinois, for 
Vice-President. 


THE Spanish Abolitionist Society has pre- 
sented a memoral to the Government calling 
attention to the fact that out of 40,000 negroes 
under Spanish dominion who ought to have 
been freed from the modified form of slavery 
known as “ patronage,’ only 1,500 have 
hitherto been released. 


Out of a population of 25,000,000 England 
sends 5,000 students to her two universities; 
Scotland, with a population of 4,000,000 has 
6,500 university students; and Germany, with 
a population of 48,000,000 has 22,500 in her 
various universities. The New England States, 
with a population of 4,110,000 send 4,000 stu- 
dents to their eighteen colleges and universi- 
ties.— Harvard Sennen. 


Four large cold-storage warehouses are now 
in operation in New York city, and it is said 
that the time is not far distant when cold air 


as gas and water are now. One of the noyg 
features of the New Washington Market, 
now ns constructed, is a network of pj 
running through the building through whic, 
cold _ will be furnished to the different meat 
stands. 


THE very remarkable climatic eccentricities, 
if so they may be termed, that have latter} 
attracted attention the world over, are typh 
cally exemplified in the last winter season 
about Stavangov, Norway, where, in latitude 
58° 58’, or only one degree south of the extrem. 
ity of Greenland, the thermometer but once 
during the month of January fell to the freez- 
ing point. The grass plots of the various gar- 
dens are described as having been practically 
as green as in summer; “ daisies, snowdro 
pansies, violets and primroses had their blos- 
soms well set; peonies had appeared above the 
ground, and many roses had thrown out vig- 
orous shoots.’’ 


THE project of a canal across Florida, con- 
necting the Gulf of Mexico with the Atlantic 
Ocean, is being warmly taken - in America, 
According to the report of the chief engineer, 
the total length of the canal will be one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine and a half English miles, 
It is proposed to make it wide enough to admit 
of two steamers passing through abreast. The 
cost of the work is estimated at £9,000,000 
sterling. When the canal is finished, it will 
diminish the distance between New Orleans 
Liverpool and New York by four hundred and 
twelve miles, affecting an economy of three 
to seven days in time. This means in large 
vessels a saving of from £60 to £100 a day in 
food and wages, in addition to a saving of £100 
a day in coal. The Straits of Florida are ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, and shipwrecks there 
are very frequent. A further saving will ac- 
cordingly be made in insurance on vessels, 
which is estimated at from one to one anda 


half per cent. The most elevated spot through’ 


which the Florida canal could be cut is con- 
siderably lower than the highest point on the 
route cena which the Suez Canal was 
carried. There are, in fact, no great engineer- 
ing difficulties to surmount, and the realization 
of this scheme is practically only a question of 
time.— Engineer. 


ie NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM EXCURSION. 


The Annual Excursion this year is : Up the 
Hudson to West Point and Newburg. 

This selection is a good one, as the Hudson 
river scenery, and especial West Point and 
the Highlands, seldom fail to please, uniting, 
as it does, the works of Nature with Art. 

The time appointed is Fifth-day, 26th inst. 

For full particulars see advertisement in 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Tickets should be secured early. 








Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting is held at . 


Catawissa, Third-day, 18th instant. Fishing 


Creek, at Millville, 19th. Half Years Meeting, 
20th, and Youths’ Meeting, 2ist. 

Excursion tickets to Rupert can be had of 
the Reading Railroad at 


uced rates. 

















